... Siz, there are two tragedies in life. 
One is to lose your heart's desire. 
The other is to gain it. 


August 1959 


SHUTTING UP AN INDIVIDUALIST 


: This satire by GBS, written under the pseudonym Redbarn Wash, first appeared in 
London), n,s, VII, April 1887. To our knowledge it has never before been recorded 
bibliographically, although another satire, "My Friend Fitsthunder," published under the 
same pseudonym in To-Day, August 1886, has long been identified and reprinted.) 


Not long ago I was in a third class carriage on the Metropolitan Railway, returning 
from a debate on Socidliiem at the Hall of Science, An elderly man, snugly swathed in sever- 

al overcoats and comforters, entered the compartment and sat down opposite me. He was an 
odiously comfortable, self-satisfied man - one who obviously wrapped up too much, loved a 
juicy steak with onions, took his glass of toddy with relish, and was perfectly content 

with society whilst it enabled him to continue so indulging himself, All this, I need not 

say, made him offensive in the highest degree to me, who am 2 vegetarian, a teetotaller, a 
contemner of topcoats, amd a socialist, He planted his umbrella cheer upon my toes, 

and immediately apologised, I concealed as well as I could the detestation with which he 
inspired me, and politely assured him that it did not matter, x 


"I see at the 'Awl of Science jes' now," he said, "Sir," I replied, distantly - 
for I could not stand his beginning to talk to me: "I have been at the Hall of 
Science,” "Yes," he said: "Don't I tell you I see you there? I think them Socialists 
shewin' up they've ‘ad, Now, ‘ow can men be such 

jits? 

"The Socialists,” I retorted warmly, “are noble-hearted men; and if you really sup- 
pose that the futile evasions and contemptible quibblings of their opponents can for a 
moment discourage them, you evidently do not understand Socialism," 

"No more I don't," he said,with exasperating complacency, 

“Well, sirg and whose fault is that, may I ask?" He anewered,in one word, "Theirn," 

"Certainly not,""I said, "On the contrary, yourn, sir, yournsemphatically yourn," 

"Hot a bit on it, Fur’ wot am I? An honest inquirer, that's wot I am, Wen Socialism come 
up four years ago, I ses, ‘wot is it?’ and I couldn't get a straight answer to that now- 
where, Then I asked: ‘Is Bredlor again’ it?' and I found straight enough that he wor again’ 
it. I knowed Bredlor for many a year; and I knowed that if there were any sense in a thing 


(Continued on page 4) 
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SHELLEY, SHAW AND THE VEGETABLE KINDGOM 
From time to time, Shaw offered various explanations for his vegetarianism - logical, 
ethical and facetious, "A man of my spiritual intensity does not eat corpses," he remarked, 
But also "The meals one could get at the vegetarian restatrants were not only much cheaper, 
but also far’ better than meals at the o restaurant." (Archibald Henderson,"The R 


Bernard Shaw,Munsey's Magazine, January 1908,) Chiefly,however,states Henderson in his 
rge Be Ww “The explanation of Shaw's vegetarianism is found 


in just one word: Shelley," 

All his life,Shaw was profoundly influenced by Shelley's attitudes and thifking. (March- 
banks in Candida is generally conceded to be based on Shaw's idea of Shelley.) In the pre- 
face to his first novel, Itmaturity,Shaw wrote, "I had read much poetry,but only one poet 
was sacred to me: Shelley... At a public meeting of the Shelley Society, I scandalized many 
of the members by saying that I had joined because like Shelley, I was a Socialist, an athe- 
ist, and a vegetarian..." And in a conversation with Stephen Winsten, as reported in 
Shaw's Corner,he remarked, "Everything I have has come from poets, I picked up my vege- 
tarianiem from Shelley..." Shelley stopped eating flesh in March 1812, when he was living 
in Dublin, but although he had already become a vegetarianjit was not until he met John 
Frank Newton and the Boinville family that he became an enthusiast in the cause, It was at 
the Boinville homé in Bracknell that he first made living contact with the traditions of the 
French Revolution, Theif political ideas undoubtedly enhanced the Boinville's dietary prac- 
tices in Shelley's eyes, His wife,Harriet, and their friend,the satirist Thomas Love Peacock, 
were amused by the Bracknell set, This.was a contributory cause to the first major rift in 
Shelley's marriage at the time he took up temporary residence with the Boinvilles, (Paren- 
thetically, Robert Smith in The Shelley Legend claims that Shelley's older children by his 
second wife, Mary, died in infancy as a result of their father's dietary fads, Mary apparent- 
ly found vegetarianiam less laughable than Harriet, Bat Dr. Smith has ignored the longevity 
of Shelley's later discisple, Shaw.) In November 1812, Shelley wrote his first tract on 


vegetarianism, A Vindication of Makara =het, and a year later his second tract, + Lhe 

Vegetable System of Diet. Kenneth ron The Young Shelley is of the opinion tha 

Shelley's vegetariani an rested partially upon contemporary medical faddism, Shaw believed 
ey 


that Shelley's reasons were purely ethical and in the preface to break House, under the 
heading, Hypochondria, Shaw wrote,"But being an idle house it was a tam = reel house, 


always running after cures, It would stop eating meat,not on valid Shelleyan grounds,but in 
order to get rid of a bogey called Uric Acid,” Although Cameron is the scholar,Shaw seems to 
have come nearer the truth, Not only in his tracts but also in his poem, she sev aE 
Shelley expressed moral disgust at the thought of slaughtering animals for food, According 
to Henderson, as a matter of fact, at the vegetarian banquet held at the Wheatsheaf,london, 
in June 1892, Shaw quoted from this poem the lines,which were the keynote of the meeting: 
"Never again may blood of bird or beast stain with its venomous stream a human feast." 
Moreover,although Shelley was something of a hypochondriac,he refused the orders of his 
physician,Dr, Furnivall, that he eat mutton to build his strengh, Throughout Shelley's pdet- 
ry, the mention of the word, "Blood," is meant to carry an impression of peculiar horror, 
And in the most directly revolutionary of his longer poems, The Mask of Anarchy, Shelley 
drew up what might have been the blue print for Gandhi's passive resistance movement, 

Thus Shelley and Shaw would seem to have been drawn to vegetarianism for the same reasons- 
an exténsion of their ethical and political views to cover not only man but all living 


beings, 


MORITIA-LEAH FREDERICK 


(Ed,Note; Moritia-Leah Frederick,our Recording Secretary,is Supervising librarian at the 
West Farms Branch of The New York Public Library.) 


‘ 
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he wot the man to find it out, I went to hear 'Yndman debate it with Bredlorjand --" 

"Mr. Bradlaugh was confuted,silenced,exposed, smashed, and annihilated in that debate," 
I said, interrupting him defiantly, ' 

"He recovered from it with a suddeness surprisin' in a man of his years," observed my 
fellow traveller with a calm which made me loathe him, "I do not deny that 'Yndman said many 
true things; but wen Bredlor put to him the questions wich arose in my mind -—- that's wy 
I believe in Bredlor: he brings out wot I want to ‘ave brought out — no satisfactory 
answer came, ‘'Yndman spoke disrespectful wen he compared civ'lization to a wooden ‘am; and 
wen it were put str to him what would become of a little house property,such as I have 
dowh in Clerkenwell,he as good as said that it would be twisted from me and gev' to the 
rag, tag, and pobtail, Hows'ever, we all thought there was summat in the Federation then, 
aa twenty thousand strong; and the thing was new; and they had an air 
a them," 

"They had in their ranks'men of the first distinction," I said, "and they had at least 
a hundred thousand members, Now, though only four years have elapsed, the numbers are 
= and three or four other societies, equally numerous, are in the field beside 

em," 

"And all so busy, too,that not more nor a hundfed-and-fifty or so ever has time to 
come to a’meeting, No: they're bust up-hexploded, There never was nothink in it from the 
very fust, There was Morris, the poet; he wrote nothink under thirteen bob a books and 
so none of hus new much about ‘im until he blew onthe fraternity business by starting 
another Socialism shop in competition with 'Yndman, Then there was Bax, wot looked twice 
as like a poet as Morris: he went with him, I went to hear Bax explain Socialism once.He's 
a clever un: not‘a doubt of that - powerful clever - too clever for them as picks up their 
education anyhow, I listened to him for an hour; and not a blessed word did I understand. 
He wanted to make hout that if I believed in takin’ honest interest for my money, my hidears 
wouldn't ‘told their contents like as if my hidears was jugs, Bax ain't wot I call a man of 
business, Then there's the Fabians, a sort of genteel Socialists that invites the hothers 
to come and lecture to 'em and then sets on 'em to pull ‘em to pieces, What's their opin- 
ions, I should like to know? And how many of them is there? And who are they?" 

"Their opinions are socialistic," I replied, "As to how many there are, I should say 
about two hundred thousand, including the branches," | 

"They all fits into Willis's Rooms, and no great packing neither," he said, 

“Every member is not present at each meeting,” I retorted, "And 4s to who they are, I 
cannot enumerate so vast a body, But on the executive they have Mr, Hubert Bland ~" 

"I see him in the cheer at their meetings," he interposed, "A hoverbearing gent with an 
heye-glass and -" 

"ir, Bland is my particular friend," I said hotly; “and I request you not to -" 

"No offense: no offense," he said, with unimpaired good humour, "There is ‘im and Mrs, 
Besant, she's a Malthusians and I hear Fielding and Burrows’ami 'Yndman often pint. hout 
that Socialism and Malthusianism is dead again’ one another, Then there's Webb,wot writes 
harticles shewing what benefactors millionaires is; and Holiviar,wot Champion calls the 
harm-cheer socialists and Podmore, wot is in a ghost catchin’ business down in Dean's Yard; 
and Bunnard Shorr, wot noone regards as serious," 

"Sir," I said, "I have the highest opinion of Mr, Bernard Shaw; and I decline to listen 
to the slightest disparagement of hin," 

"Then I would rec'mend you'to keep his company hexclusively, But I mean no offense," 

(Here, to my secret disgust, he insisted on shaking hands with me.) "I will name no further 
names; but I say there is the hithe of conceit in them Fabians; and noone can't tell what 
they're driving at any more than the hothers, Some of 'em is that bloodthirsty that quiet 
people are frightened to jine tem, Hothers is not proper Socialists at’all, Some is all for 
Parliament and law-abidingness: more is for layin’ ‘old of heverythink, and doing away with 
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oom. Between ‘em all, nobody can make out Socialism,though heverybody asks about it," 

"StuffI" I said, contemptuously, 

"Well, come," he rmonstrated, "You say you're one of ‘em, “Wot is Socialism, now,yourself?" 

Though I had been for years an ardent Socialist, this question had never occurred to me; 
and I was, I own, unprepared to answer it, I looked as profound as I could, and began, "It 
is a difficult matter to explain," 

"Don't I tell you so," he said persuasively, “And if you was to hexplain it, and me to 
trouble myself to také it in, the very next Socialist I met would tell me that you didnt 
know nothink about it, What society might you belong to, Mister?" 

- "I am a Fabian," I replied with enthusiasm,producing a sheaf of tracts, "Allow me to 
present you with a little literature which will perhaps clear up - 

"No," he said, gently but firmly repulsing my offering, "I 've read ‘em all, Them as is 
not meant as gammon is himproving; but they don't bring the main pint ‘ome to me, Besides, 
how am I to know whether the Fabians is right or no, 'Yndman, I'm told, laughs ready to 
split wen the Fabians is named, Morris don't say nothink about ‘ems but p'raps he thinks 
the mores for it stands to reason that if he thought mich of ‘em, he'd jiné tem, None of 
‘em seems to know rightly where they differ, or wether they differ of not, That shows 
that they don't know their own mind, It's dreaming: that's what it is, Mere Hutopian dream- 
ing - fancying that human natir is going to be different," 

"So it is," I hissed at him, "So it is,” 
ak he said, "No more selfishness? no more cheatin'? no more hignorance and disease 

7 

"Certainly’ not," I replied, "Under Socialism,men will feel that each lives for all and 
all for each," "Especially hall for heach," he remarked, 

"Not especially all for each," I exclaimed, "Quite the contrary, Again, under Socialism, 
perfect sdnitary arrangements will put an end to diseases; and life will’ be indefinitely 

prolonged, Compulsory State education will render ignorance impossible, There will be no 
conceivable motive for crime where all afe free and fearless," 

"Jealousy, for instance?" he suggested, 

"There will be a community of wives, and’therefore no jealousy," I said, 

"S'pose the wives objects," he persisted, 

"In a state of socialistic enlightenment they will know better than to object,sir," 

“Let's ‘ope so," he said, evidently unconvinced; "Let's ‘ope so, You aint married, I see," 

_ “What do you mean by that remark, sir," I cried, now fairly heated, "What right have you 
to rush to conclusions concerning a perfect stranger? I am of marrigeable age; and I am not 
labelled as a single man, You cannot see, as you insufferably preténd, that I am unmarried, 
You have only guessed it, It happens that I disapprove of marriage on * principle; but I will 
not allow you or any man to insinuate that my condition can be inferred from my personal 
appearance," 

"Not from your pus'nal appearance,but from your views concerning the henlight'nin effect 
of Socialism on wives," he said placably, "But I mean no offense - none at all," 

(Here, fearing that he was about to proffer another handshake, I thrust my fists into my 
pockets and glared at him,) 

"Do you find that Socialiam sweetens your tempers among yourselves, now, if I may make 
bold to ask?" 

"It does so in the highest degree," I replied, "It shews us that we are brothers and 
equals; and so it is impossible for us to cherish bitter feelings towards one another, I11- 
temper is merely a phase of the system," 

"Meanin' the bodily system - the constitootion, as it were?" he inquired, 

"No,sirg the accursed capitalistic system, under which the worker is ground down by a 
brutal competi 


- . 
i 
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"Yes," he said hastily, "I know all about that." 

"Do you?" I sneered, my rage growing upon me, 

"I've heard it pretty often," he caid., "Touchin’ competition, some Socialists sez 
they're quite agreeable to it - that they depend on it to keep things straight under 
Socialiam, Hows'ever, we wont say more about your little differefces, as I shall be 
getting out presently, and I am willing to friends with you, But conce your tem- 
per, I would put it to you that for d t abuse and bad language to them as fers 
from you, your paper beat anything I ever see in print. And -" 

"It is false," I cried,"We protest against tyranny; but we never comdescemd to ~~. 
vituperation, Why, you disgraceful old scallawag” (I was now getting almost angry) ° 
you suppose that we will suffer you and your like to dictate to the workers what ~ 
language they’ shall use? I know what you want. Class legislation, class education, -" 
os a t den?S,° ho said, edging away towards the door, and looking a little pale, 

never— 

"Oh, yes you did," I shouted, "What were you saying just now? You are one of those 
that would grind the last farthing of surplus value out of the rickety bones of a 
a day comings and I advise you to tremble- 


e windex, 

"Aye," I contimed, "you may grins but take care you don't find your head grinning 
some day on the spike of one of the railings of the new Temple of Humanity," ‘ 

"I'll see you in a gaol’first," he said, “you and the rest of your forty-two millions, 
You'll fit in a small one, Why can't you learn to tell the truth? Dtye take me for one of 
the poor fools you talk down to in Trafalgar Square, when you ‘avent the sense to re- 
member that all Hingland, for once in a way, will read your speeches next day, and judge 


of you according." 


I rushed to the window and thrust out my head as far as I could'as the guard called to © 
him to stand back, "You dare to call the people fools," I shrieked, as the train moved off. 
"Remember 1789, Beware of 1889, Beware of the guille-" Here my head came into contact with 
the réilway archs and for some seconds I was not quite sure that I was not myself decapi- 
tated, But even if I had, it’would have been very little consolation to him after the 
setting down I had given him, I advise every workman who finds himself attacked by some 
foul-mouthed friend of the exploiters to throw off all craven fears and speak out boldly 
as I did, We can make these people raid if we shew them a determined front, and con- 
vince them that we are no longer deceived by their phrases, That done, they will fly be- 
fore us, as they fled from Marseilles before the cholera and from Nice "before the earth- 
quakes; and the future is ours, We will then find out what Socialiem is from experience, 
which is, after all, the only trustworthy teacher, © 


aye, and to look sharp about it; for the day is nearer than you think, There are forty- 
WE WELCOME PERSONA WS NUIES OF SHAY NTEREST FOR THE NEAT 155UB OF 
a: 
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MOZART, MASONS AND METHUSELAH 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of Mozart's operas on Shaw's dra- 
matic work, Man and Superman is partly modelled upon the form of Don Giovanni, and many 
of Shaw's other plays are "dramatic orchestrations" deliberately scored for a combi- 
nation of bass, tenor, soprano and contralto, 

In the course of my editorial work on the text of Back to Methuselah I have become 
aware of certain less obvious Mozartian elements in Shaw's Pentateuch, Back to Methuselah 
was first conceived as a tetralogy - on the model of Wagner's Ring - with Part IV as the 
final play; and it is with "The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman" that I am particularly 
concerned, Towards the end of the final act of Part IV the reader will find the following 
stage directions: 

"Invisible trombones utter three solemn blasts in the manner of pis ZaubertiBte," 

Anyone familiar with the overture to The Magic Flute will r the "three solemn 
blasts"; but why should Shaw have particularly specified these oe The answer, I 


think, lies in a compari t wet with 
My critical of. n an ive comparison which 
s too lengthy to reproduce here, 7 brie The Magic Flute offers a Mozartian justi- 


Festdea for Freemasonry; the opera contains Ee motifs and symbols of veiled sig- 
nificance to all but Freemasons, The three trombone blasts are one of the motifs, 
Certain elements of plot offer striking comparisons, In The c Flute three ladies en- 
counter the young Tamino who is overcome with terror at being pursued by a serpent, In 


Part IV of eth Fusima, Zozim and Zoo encounter an Elderly Gentleman who is 
overcome by po e three ladies declare themselves to be guardians of Tamino; 
in Back to Methuselah the long-livers act as the Elderly Gentleman's "nurses," Mozart's 


Papageno sings his famous bird-catcher's song; Shaw's Elderly Gentleman quotes T, H, Bayly's 
lyric: "I'd be a butterfly,born in a bower," One particularly memorable scene in The Magic 
Flute is‘that in which Tamino endeavours, with little success, to elicit information from 
Papageno, Readers of Back to Methuselah will recall that the long-livers experience similar 
difficulties in’their discussions with the Elderly Gentleman, The Temple settings of The 

¢ Flute are, of course,comparable to those in Back to Methuselah. Mozart's Tamino is 
ed to the three Temples - of Wisdom, Reason and Nature, He questions a Priest on his desti- 
ny and on the mysteries of the Temples, Acts II and III, "The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentle- 
man," also recall the scene in The Magic Flute in which Tamino and Papageno are in the 
presence of the Orator and the Priest, and the customary staging of Mozart's Queen of the 
Night - presented as if suspended in the starry firmament - recalls Shaw's Pythoness rising 
slowly from the vapor of an abyss within the Temple, 

Shaw's long-livers triumphantly pursue truth and repudiate imagery and illusions but to 
the short-livers "nothing is real," and their extinction is symbolized in the death by 
discouragement of the Elderly Gentleman, Similarly, Mozart's Sarastro sings of the knowledge 
that he has achieved only by diligent toil, and of Tamino, who strives to tear from hin- 
self his veil of darkness in order to see "des gr¥ssten Lichtes," This is the invocation 
to Isis and. Osiris that Shaw claimed to be "the only music which might be put into the mouth 
of God without blasphemy." The Magic Flute ends with the destruction of the power of the 
forces of darkness, of craft and hypocrisy, Finally, it is noteworthy that Shaw regarded 
Das Rheingold as the “legitimate successor" of flBtte (Mozart's opera is indeed 
the"ancestor,..of the Wagnerian allegorical music-drama") - both were only extravaganzas to 
those who could not recognize in them the "real drama of which their own lives form part," 


HARRY M, GEDULD 


the work of GBS the same scholarly respect as is u accorded the work of Shakespeare, 
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PAST GROUP EVENTS 


~ DR MYRON MATLAW, Dept. of English, Hunter College, addressed our Group on 
"A Bit of Shavian Tomfoolery," Our speaker first sketched a brief background of Bernard 
Shaw's life in the winter of 1906-7, and described the grand opening of The Playhouse in 
London, on the evening of Monday, Jamary 28, 1907, when, announced simply as an "Address," 
"the clou of the evening,” as the T put it, was The Interlude 4t the Playhouse ~- in the 
words of our speaker, an example of Shavian tomfoolery at its best, Dr. Matlaw then told 
the story of this particular playlet (the only one not included in Shaw's C ) 
closely related to Cyril Maude and his wife, Winifred Emery, two famous actors of the day. 
At the request of Cyril Maude, long harassed by financial and other troubles, GBS wrote 


The Interlude for the Maudes to be performed by them on this special occasion, Dr, Matlaw 
quoted from Maude's autobiography the incident of Bernard Shaw's reading lude to 


him in the presence of his six-year-old son who, when GBS left, called out to his father, 

"I say, why don't you get that man to write all your plays?" Maude adds: "Oh, my boy, I 

thought, if only I c " The speaker then spoke about two other light dramatic works of 
and etri- 


Shaw written at that time - P 
t which, to quote Arc Henderson, “exhibit the er w at his west." 
enderson, in writing of terlude, said: "The genuine delicacy and lightness of touch 


with which ‘he situation is handled, and the absence of Shavian intrusiveness unite in 
making of the interlide a little gem, quite perfect of its kind,” a statement with which 
our speaker agreed, The Interlude was greatly enjoyed the audience which, suspecting 
GBS's authorship (the programsdid not mention the author), was highly amused by Shavian 
barbs and allusions, The Daily Mail next morning reprinted the script of "The Interlude 
at the Playhouse, by Bernard Shaw" ( in 1927 it was also reprinted in Maude's autobiogra- 
phy, Behind Sie in this country under the title of Lest 

Forget) and, because of public appreciation of The Interlude which was written only for 

e opening’ performance of The Playhouse, it ran for a whole week, Dr, Matlaw concluded by 
saying that, considering the topicality of the subject matter of the playlet, and that it ~ 
was written and produced for a special circumstance, it holds up unusually well as a minor, 
but amusing and typically Shavian, dramatic creation, and that as such it is well worth re- 
storing into the general body of Shaw's drama, It is a piece, he maintained, which reads 
better than most of the slight pieces which are included in the Complete Plays. The major 
works of a great playwright are immortal, said our speaker, and inevitably any previously 
unknown play of Geérge’ Bernard Shaw, the greatest playwright since Shakespeare, is of con- 
siderable interest. Dr, Matlaw read The Interlude at the Playhouse after the completion of © 
his paper, and a lively discussion, provoked by our speaker's interesting talk and comments, 
brought to an end a program which can justly be considered as an American premiere of the 
long-forgotten playlet by Bernard Shaw. 


~A ’ » “Education - Sham or Shavian," the geheral theme of the 

program, stimulated many interesting and thought-provoking contributions, Selections 
ranged widely - from Shaw's view on universities, tc his scholastic acquirements, from the 
advice of the twenty-one-year-old GBS to the five-year-old Dorothea, to a piece from Every- 
Vedy"s. Rolitical What's What, and an excerpt from The Intelligent Woman's Guide, Unfortu- 
tations preclude a detailed account, 

e punch, served in the garden, under smiling skies, both during the intermission and 
at the close of the program, proved to be a welcome and popular feature of the final meeting 
of the,season, 
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